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: 1958-59 ENROLLMENTS in American universitics 
and four-year colleges form the largest total in U. S. 
academic history, making this the sixth consecutive 
year of full-time gains. For this 39th annual ScHooL 
AND Society article, reports have been received from 
944 accredited universities, four-year colleges, and 
technological and. other schools (representing ap- 
proximately 1,000 separate campuses) in all states 
and territories. These institutions report 1,828,660 
full-time students and a grand total of 2,531,755. For 
905 institutions reporting comparably for the au- 
tumns of 1957 and 1958, there is an increase of 4.1% 
in fulltime students taking regular undergraduate 
and graduate programs and an advance of 8.6% in 
part-time students, largely adults, taking selected 
credit courses in evening, late afternoon, and Satur- 
day morning classes. Grand-total attendances are up 
5.4%. Attendances of students in 
accredited institutions and also numbers of full-time 
and total teaching staffs are recorded in newly des- 
ignated lists, Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

Increase in full-time students. Since the nation is 
looking chiefly to full-time students for its coming 
leaders in varied fields, it is pertinent to observe the 
4.1% increase of such students this past fall, as com- 
pared with the 2.7% increase of 1957 over 1956. This 
outcome is remarkable in 
which had led to prediction of a loss or at teast a lull 
in the number of full-time students—a prediction ful- 
filled in the case of freshman engineering students, 
as reported subsequently. One negative factor in re- 
spect to the whole picture had been that the Veterans 


men and women 


view of several factors 


Administration scholarship entitlement of more than 
50,000 Korea veterans had expired. A second factor 
had still 
lingering at college registration time. A third factor 
concerned the 


been the economic recession which was 


size of last June's graduating classes 
which, in many high schools, was estimated as only 
slightly larger than in June, 1957. 

More freshmen than expected. Basic in account- 
ing for the 4.1% upturn in the attendance of full- 
time students as a whole was the unexpertedly high 
rise of 7.1% in totals of full-time freshmen, who, as 
Table 4 shows, numbered 445,870 in accredited in- 
stitutions reporting comparably last year and this. As 
to sex, there were 273,276 young men, or 5.6% more 
than in 1957, and 172,594 young women, or 9.6% 
than in 1957. five fields of 
undergraduate study, attendances stand in the follow- 
ing percentage order: 


more Classified as to 


An advance of 18.6% over last year is represented in the 
full-time enrollments in teachers colleges and education 
departments with 33,941 men and 47,244 women 

Second in percentage increases are liberal arts, or arts 
and science freshmen: 136,845 men and 114,006 women, 
whose total is 8.7% above last year. 

Third is the 4% increase in the 32,040 men and 9,327 
women freshmen taking commerce or business admin- 
istration courses, 

Fourth are the courses in agriculture, in which 9,871 
men and 1,318 women freshmen constitute an increase 
of 1.9% over last year. 

Not an increase but a decrease of 7.6% in full-time en- 
gineering is shown, as compared with the autumn of 1957, 
in the 60579 men and 699 women who comprise the 
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freshman classes enrolled at independent technological 
institutions, at engineering colleges within universities, 
and in engineering departments of independent colleges 
of arts and sciences. 

It must be emphasized that students entering 
freshman classes and also college upperclass students 
this autumn were born in the early 1940's and the 
late 1930's, when national birthrates were low. The 
marked upturn for birthrates of the late 1940's and 
the 1950's foretells very large increases (assuming no 
extraordinary factors) in applicants for admission to 
college in the 1960's. Then the quandary of colleges 
as to qualified teachers will be a grave one, as will be 
the problem of adequate physical facilities. 

Startling drop in engineering freshmen, While 
enrollments in other fields are cheerily up, the situa- 
tion in respect to new students in engineering is 
otherwise. Seven out of 10 of a list of 127 institutions 
which teach engineering report decreases of varying 
size in full-time freshmen. Analysis as to types shows 
that, of 48 independent technological institutions, * 
28 of them, or 58%, registered fewer freshmen this 
fall as compared with 1957; that of 50 public uni- 
versities, 35 of their engineering colleges, or 70%, 
registered fewer freshmen; that, of 29 private uni- 
versities, 26 of their engineering colleges, or 89.7%, 
registered fewer students. This news comes as a 
shock, inasmuch as national attention had been di- 
rected to the need for more engineers in the light of 
technological progress in Soviet Russia, where the 
annual number of engineering graduates is said to 
be at least twice that of the United States. 

As to the decrease of 7.6% in full-time engineering 
freshmen for 1958 compared with 1957, it may be 
added that a few years ago there was an upturn in 
the number registering. In 1954 there were 9%, more 
than in 1953; in 1955, 13° more than in 1954; in 
1956, 8% more than in 1955. The trend changed in 
1957, when there was a decrease of .6°% compared 
with 1956. The current decrease, which is uniformly 
spread geographically, will doubtless supply the spark 
for a fresh campaign to attract additional qualified 
young Americans into the vital field of engineering. 

Full-time attendance on nation-wide basis. Con- 
sidering the nation-wide picture of full-time enroll- 
ments in accredited universities and four-year col- 
leges, we find that: 

|. There is a substantial increase in the 65 public 
universities—state and municipal—where instructional 
and living expenses are relatively low. Their total 
full-time attendance for 1958 is 561,359, an advance 
of 44% over 1957 for institutions reporting com- 
parably. 

2. The 52 private universities have 268,765 full- 
time students, or .7% fewer than last autumn, for 
institutions reporting comparably. This category in- 


* Statistics available for independent technological in- 
stitutions show that the decrease in freshmen has brought 
their total students bodies—upperclass students combined 


with freshmen—down to an increase for 1958 over 1957 
of only 9%; counting in part-time students, the grand- 
total enrollments of these institutions exceed by 2.8%; 
the grand totals of a year ago. 
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cludes some universities which are limiting admis- 
sions upon the conviction that their best service to 
the nation lies in maintaining the high qualitative 
standards commonly associated with smaller classes 
rather than larger classes. 

3. In 572 independent four-year colleges of arts 
and sciences, reports show 505,741 full-time students, 
an increase of 4.8% over last autumn. Despite this 
gain, certain colleges, for various reasons, have at- 
tendances below their present teaching and housing 
capacities. 

4. In 61- independent technological institutions, 
there were reported totals of 152,410 full-time stu- 
dents, or .9% more than last autumn. In a few such 
institutions, stabilization of enrollment has been in- 
dicated in order to achieve technological excellence. 
Other institutions could have accommodated more 
freshmen than registered this fall. 

5. In 134 independent teachers colleges, the full- 
time totals of 196,341 students are up 11.2% over 
the autumn of 1957. The increased attendances in 
these independent colleges and also in colleges and 
departments of education within universities are in 
consequence of the tremendous demand for teachers 
in secondary and elementary schools. 

Full-time attendance by geographical divisions. 
Analysis of the Table 6 summary by states and div- 
isions makes it clear that there are no striking en- 
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rollment differences in accredited universities and 
four-year colleges on a geographical basis. Fhe New 
England division has a 1958 total of 134,573 full- 
time students, a comparable increase of 3.3% over 
1957. The Middle Atlantic diyision has a total of 
325,327 full-time students, or 3.6% more than last 
year. The East North Central division has 358,249 
full-time students, or 5.2% more than a year ilgo. 
The West North Central's division total of 192,139 
full-time students is 4.1% more than a year ago. The 
South Atlantic division, with 201,250 full-time stu- 
dents, exceeds 1957 by 3.5%. The East South Central 
division’s full-time total of 103,161 students is 6.1% 
larger than in 1957. The West South Central divi- 
sion, with 184,231, is 44% larger. The Mountain 
division, with 91,146, is 7.4% larger. The Pacific div- 
ision (including Alaska) has 147,338 in fulltime en- 
rollments, or 3.6%, above 1957. The Territorial div- 
ision, by statehood action, loses the University of 
Alaska, which has 592 full-time students, or 19.1% 
more than in 1957; but it retains the University of 
Hawaii, which has 5,701 full-time students, or 10.9% 
more than a year ago, and the University of Puerto 
Rico, which has 13,105 full-time students, or .9°% 
more than a year ago. 

Miscellaneous comparisons. For 905 institutions 
reporting comparably, comparisons as to sex show 
that the 1,120,074 full-time men students represent 
an increase of 2.9% for 1958 1957 and the 
570,835 women students, an increase of 6.4%. 


over 
In observing Table 5 lists of largest universities, 
always widely quoted, account should be taken of 
the fact that figures of some institutions include com- 
ponent state and city branches which have marked 
individual identities, such as the University of Cali- 
fornia, the State University of New York, and the 
City College of New York. 


Increases in junior college enrollments. Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 
writes that 1958-59 attendance figures are not ready. 
In the latest published directory, 1956-57, the grand 
total of full-time and part-time students was record- 


ed as 869,720, with 15,718 “full-time faculty” and 
14,933 “part-time faculty.” Mr. Gleazer reports that, 
for this present autumn, Florida's 10 junior colleges 
(including five new colleges) have well over 10,000 
or 50% more than in 1957. “Michigan 
junior colleges are up 20% over lasi The 
Maryland enrollments are up 35%. Junior colleges 
in the state of Washington are up 16 to 34% and 
in Oklahoma, 8 to 10%.” Mr. Gleazer estimates that 
the country-wide total increase in junior college at- 


tendance is 12 to 15% larger than it was a year ago. 


students, 
year. 


The use of part-time teachers. To meet increas- 
ing enrollments during recent years, universities and 
colleges have had to supplement their full-time teach- 
ing staffs by recruiting over 76,000 part-time teachers. 
Here is the story in tabular form covering 917 in- 
stitutions for the autumn of 1958: 

(Continued on page 430) 
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TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
Under Public Control 
Grand 


Women Total 
Full-Time Students 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Men Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Staff Stoft 


Institution 


Bowling Green 
State U. . 
College of the 
City of New 
York, includ- 
ing .. 14,962 
Brooklyn C. 3,834 
City C. 7,935 
Hunter C 1,648 
CGveens C. 1,545 
Florida State U 3,471 
Indiana U. 9,703 
lowa State C. 7,555 
Kent State U. 4,163 
Lovisiana St. 
U.&8 A. & MC. 
Miami U. 
Mich. State U. 
Montana Stote C 
Montano State U 
Municipal U. of 
Wichita 
Ohio Stote VU 
Ohio U. 
Oregon State C. 
Penn. State U. 
{including 
centers) 
Purdue U. 
Rutgers UV. (inc. 
Douglass C. W., 
C. of S. Jer- 
sey,ond form- 
er U. of 
Newark) 
Southern Illinois 
U. 5,324 
State C. of 
Washington 
State U. of lowa 
State U. of N. Y 
Texas Southern U. 
. of Akron 
. of Alaboma 
. of Alaska 
. of Arizona 
. of Arkansas 
. of Calif. (inc. 
all Campuses) 


2,752 


6,998 
3,206 
13,193 
2,639 
2,253 


2,064 
15,302 
4,853 
5,786 


12,576 
10,800 


5,630 


3,716 
7,351 
15,322 
1,097 
1,319 
5,348 
404 
5,120 
3,965 


28,365 


* Approximate 


Institution 
Baylor U. 
Boston C. 
Boston U. nan 
Brigham Young U. 
Brown VU. (inc. 
Pembroke C.) 
Catholic U. of 
America 
Clerk U., Mass. .. 


2,435 
4,131 
6,309 
5,739 
2,675 


1,681 
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497 


2,298 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


1,570 
1,227 
3,951 
4,164 


948 


839 


275 


6,024 


224 


298 


3,934 
1,146 
1,569 
789 
430 
567 
2,489 
824 
428 


1,182 
404 
387 
347 


328 
2,875* 

747 

735 


2,079 
1,561 


U. of Cincinnati 
U. of Colo. (inc. 
Denver Compus) 
of Conn. 
Delowore 
Georgia 
Howoii 
Houston 
Idaho 
iinois . 
Kansos 
Kentucky 
Lovisville 
Maine 
Moss. 
Michigan 
U. of Minnesota 
U. of Miss. 
U. of Missouri 
U. of Nebroske 
U. of Nevada 
U. of New Hamp. 
U. of New Mex. 
U. of North Car. 
U. of North Dok. 
U. of Oklahoma 
U. of Oregon . 
U. of Puerto Rico 
U. of South Car. 
U. of So. Dokota 
U. of Tenn. 
U. of Texas (Inc. 
all Campuses) 
U. of Toledo 
U. of Uteh 
U. of Vermont 
U. of Va. M 
U. of Washington 
U. of Wis., Inc. 
Madison 
Campus 
Milwoukee 
Compus 
Other 
Campuses 
U. Wyoming 


caceececceecee 


Woyne State VU. .. 


West Va. U. 


5,145 


6,428 
6,003 
1,582 
4,360 
3,039 
4,265 
2,920 


.. 17,567 


5,564 
5,239 
2,516 
2,830 
3,191 
15,749 
19,199 
2,474 
10,125 
4,978 
1,450 
2,332 
3,002 
5,979 
2,775 
7,106 
3,567 
7,171 
3,491 
1,661 
4,328 


15,602 
2,133 
6,036* 
1,947 
3,928 
9,296 

14,911 


10,704 
3,167 
1,040 
2,440 


5,878 
4,251 


16,627 


18,835 
10,572 
5,696 
10,716 
7,906 
13,030 
3,916 
27,591 
9,241 
9,613 
6,314 
5,345 
4,923 
26,581 
36,288 
4,478 
14,400 
8,691 
3,354 
3,580 
6,994 
7,718 
3,822 
11,771 
6,194 
17,644 
5,019 
2,677 
9,203 


22,941 
5,555 
10,487* 
3,220 
4,361 
16,202 
26,678 


17,145 
6,564 
2,969 
4,017 


20,430 
7,093 


456 1,353 


950 
212 
460 
538 
519 
324 
4,617* 
897 
682 
890 
355 
442 
1,693 


529 
204 
402 
371 
314 
263 
2,018* 
597 
443* 
272 
282 
387 
1,334 
255 
860 
663 
161 
279 
252 
525 
223 
601 
300 
1,012 
269 
157 
496 


1,489 
182 
525 
231 
351 
876 

1,248 


215 
691 
479 


277 
1,373 
581 


Totals 437,695 201,505 820,921 42,117 67,492 


Under Private Control 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 


Total 


4,980 
7,429 
25,408 
11,693 


3,933 


3,785 


1,551 


Staff 


233 
462 
570 
608 


294 


300 
58 


Staff 


292 
545 
1,634 
857 


Institution 
Columbia U. {inc. 
Barnard C.) 
Cornell U. 
Creighton U. ...... 
Dartmouth M 
DePou! UV. ............ 


Men w 
Full-Time Ful 
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Grand Full-Time Total 


Total 


1-Time Students 


Teaching Teachi 
Stef Staff 





arieresinietia 2,434 


3,784 
2,696 
344 

te) 

870 
980 
1,713 
889 


25,865 
11,678 
2,820 
3,052 
8,306 
6,229 
5,612 
3,674 


1,112 
1,195 
147 
258 
208 
164 
610 
334 


4,397 
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Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staft 


Grand Full-Time Total 


Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Staff Staff 


Institution 





8,851 372 
Washington VU. .. 9,653 
Georgetown U., 
nC. M 
Harvard UV. (inc. 
Radcliffe C.) 
Howard U. .......... 
Johns Hopkins U. 
Lehigh U. M 
Long Island U. 
(Inc. Branches) .. 
Loyola U., Ill. .... 
Loyola U., La. .... 
Marquette U. ...... 
New York U. ...... 10,146 
Northwestern U. .. 
Princeton U. M .. 
Rice Inet. ;:.......... 
$i. John's U., 
N.Y. 
St. Lovis UV. ........ 
Stonford UV. ........ 
Syracuse U. ........ 


5,860 


12,769 
4,392 
7,689 
3,489 


4,791 
8,816 
2,345 
10,094 
40,817 
16,161 
3,756 
1,991 


9,513 

7,568 

8,405 
15,067 
17,233 
Jackson C.) 2,998 





* Approximate 


(Continued from page 428) 


Teaching Staff in 917 Accredited Institutions 


Part- 
time Proportion 


Total 

24,947 
29,208 
12,498 


65,876 37.9% 
52,236 


47 995 


64 Universities, public 
50 Universities, private 
582 Independent A & S colleges 
63 Independent technological 17,104 4,842 
137 Independent teachers colleges 13,583 2,030 
21 Other colleges 847 361 


917 Totals 197,641 73,886 


The 73,886 part-time teachers reported this au- 
tumn in the institutions above represent 37% of the 
total teaching staffs, whereas the part-time student 
enrollment of 623,096 represents 26% of the grand- 
total enrollments. This clearly means that part-time 
teachers are being utilized not only for evening 
classes, but, in a considerable measure, to help out 
in teaching day classes. 

According to a broad study of part-time faculty re- 
cently conducted by the University of Bridgeport, 
financed by the Ford Foundation, the most fruitful 
sources of part-time teachers were reported as “first, 
local business and industry; next, the professional 
colleagues of the full-time faculty; and third, grad- 
uate students.” The report indicates that many re- 
cent products of the university graduate schools have 
been going into industrial, governmental, and other 
nonacademic positions where salaries are higher than 
for college teaching. 

While part-time teachers will doubtless be a re- 
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Tulane VU, (Inc. 

H. Sophie 
Newcomb 
Memorial C.) 
Union C. & Union 
he Be Te peices 
U. of Bridgeport .. 
. of Buffalo .. 
. of Chicago .. 
. of Denver . 
. of Detroit 

. of Kansas City 
. of Miami ... 

. of Notre Dame 
MO tc ea eee 
U. of Penn. .... 7,187 
U. of Pittsburgh .. 5,780 
U. of Richmond .. 1,319 
U 
U 


3,387 


1,819 
1,257 
3,557 
4,254 
2,504 
4,390 
1,261 
5,933 12,361 
6,279 
17,629 
15,583 
3,566 
. of Rochester .. 2,300 6,302 
. of Southern 
California 
Vanderbilt VU. ... 
Washington VU. . 
Western 

Reserve VU. ........ 
Yolo @. . OI 
Yeshiva U. 2,253 


Totals 216,769 


17,891 
3,618 
13,528 


6,083 
2,671 
3,602 660* 1,750* 
7,186 510 945 
7,742 956 2,017 
3,704 382 875 


71,831 496,366 25,301 59,034 


1,981 


course increasingly used, it is obviously not a suffi- 
cient or satisfactory solution of the difficulties to be 
faced in the arduous years ahead. Of greatest prac- 
tical importance are current contributions to higher 
education from public and private sources. These 
embrace the Federal fellowship program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, partly for science teach- 
ers, and the magnificent gifts by the Ford Foundation 
for privately controlled universities and colleges and 
grants to the Weedrow Wilson Memorial Foundation 
to attract able undergraduates to enter graduate pro- 
grams with the objective of careers as college teachers. 


Sources of accreditation. The writer of this article 
is indebted to the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Agencies of the United States (Secretary's 
Office, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.) for use of 
the committee’s list of accredited institutions of high- 
er education. It forms a national master list of all 
institutions covered by the six regional associations: 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Northwest Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Schools; Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and 
Western College Association. This annual ScHoor 
AND Society study includes accredited universities 
and various four-year colleges but not accredited two- 
year junior colleges, since their enrollment figures 
are not available for December publication. 


(Continued on page 439) 
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TABLE 2 
COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Grond Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Ti i 


Institution 


Abilene Christian 

Adelphi 

Adrian 

Agnes Scott W 

Ag., Mech. & 
Normal C. of 
Arkansas 

Alabama Pub 

Albertus Magnus W 

Albion 

Albright 

Alfred U. 

Allegheny 

Allen U. 

Alliance 

Alma 

Alverno W . 

American inter- 
national 

American U. 

Amherst M 

Anderson 

Anna Moric W 


Annhurst W .......... 


Antioch 


Arkansos Poly. Pub. 


Arkansas S. C. Pub. 
Asbury 


Assumption M 
Athens 

Atlanta U. 
Atlantic Christian 
Atlantic Union 
Augsburg 
Augustana, Ill. 
Augustana, S. D. 
Avrora . 

Austin 

Boker U. i 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Borat C. of the 
Sacred Heart W 
Barber-Scotia 


Bellarmine M . 
Belmont Abbey M 
Beloit er 
Bennett W 
Bennington W 


Bethany, Kansas 
Bethany, W. Va. .. 
Bethany Nazarene 
Bethel, Kansas 
Bethel, Tenn. 
Bethune-Cookman 
Birmingham- 


Brandeis VU. .. 


Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


1,292 835 
1,139 1,222 
336 144 
ie) 626 


690 660 
259 549 

0 270 
744 626 
513 237 
830 370 
680 465 
342 393 
226 22 
404 251 

0 712 


774 143 
1,327 764 
1,031 1) 

450 367 

0 256 
0 138 

616 530 

777 278 
1,452 552 

437 473 

409 216 

227 0 

266 64 

78 83 

562 353 

274 200 

531 347 

641 534 

621 

222 

345 

264 

763 
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Institution 


Breneau W 
Brescia 

Brior Cliff W . 
Bridgewater 

Sryn Mawr W 
Bucknell U. 
Buenc Vista 
Butler U. 
Caldwell W 
Calif. Western U. .. 
Calvin 

Canisius 

Capital U. 
Cardinal Stritch W 
Carleton 

Cerroll, Mont. 
Carroll, Wisc. 
Carson-Newman 
Carthage 
Cascade 

Catawba 

Catholic U. of 
Puerto Rico 
Cedar Crest W 
Centenary C. of La. 
Central, lowa 
Central, Mo. 
Centre, Ky. 
Chepman 
Chotham W 
Chestnut Hill W . 
Chico S. C. Pub 
Citadel Pub. M 
Clofiin 

Cloremont 
Graduate School 
Claremont Men's 


Clarke 

Coe 

Coker W 

Colby 

Colgcte M 

C. Misericordiao W 
C. of Charleston 
Pub. 

Cc. of Emporia 

C. of the Holy 
Cross M 

C. of the Holy 
Nomes W 

C. of Idaho . 

C. of Medical 
Evangelists 

C. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio W .. 

C. of Mt. St. 
Vincent W ; 
C. of New Rochelle 
w 


C. of Notre Dame, 


Calif. W 

C. of Notre Dame 

of Maryland W 

C. of Our Lady of 
the Elms W ; 
C. of the Ozorks . 
C. of the Pacific .. 
C. of Puget Sound 


Full-Time Fuil-Time 


274 
78 
250 
172 
761 
785 
128 
750 
367 
231 
699 
103 
614 
147 
476 
238 
333 
565 
196 
92 80 
468 236 


982 726 
0 454 
446 316 
233 181 
437 311 
254 180 
218 184 
° 451 

ty) 506 
1,552 ,OF1 
2,106 0 
162 175 


91 


361 
281 
0 

388 
29 
699 
1,375 
i) 


0 


6 
165 
800 
871 


Students 


277 
583 
350 
545 
916 
2,410 
593 
4,067 
395 
1,085 
1,908 
2,068 
1,444 
393 
1,054 
653 
774 
1,334 
530 
242 
764 


2,501 
472 
1,715 
434 
757 
441 
835 
458 
960 
3,864 
2,100 
341 


Staff 


Staff 





Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Grend Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching i Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staf Staff 


C. of the Sacred Flora MacDonald W 17 334 31 33 
190 16 Florida Southern .. 1,144 2,559 102 135 
420 36 Fontbonne W 0 592 43 62 

Fort Hays, Kansas 
1,430 61 S. C. Pub, ............ 1,408 2,508 120 154 
Franklin, Indiana . 334 572 32 34 

883 55 Franklin and 

448 41 Marshall M 1,208 1,673 91 99 
| Friends U. ; ee 282 712 35 49 
421 32 | Furman ‘ 776 1,628 89 93 
1,124 42 Gallaudet . , 148 271 45 460 
| Gannon M ............ 1,050 1,556 63 80 
443 41 | Geneva ..... 615 1,729 57 109 
| George Pepperdine 521 1,091 62 107 
Georgetown, Ky. . 537 1,267 48 60 

C. of St. Teresa, | Georgia S. C. for 
Mo. W ° 658 48 50 
C. of St. Thomas M 1,429 | Georgian Court W 370 26 35 
C. of William and | Gettysburg ......... 1,606 109 122 
Mary Pub. ............ 1,054 ; | Gonzaga UV. ..... 1,660 77 124 

Cc. of Wooster 658 ° Good Counsel W .. 376 20 36 

Colorado ; Goucher W ; 753 6} 78 

Columbia W | Greensboro W z 28 480 37 41 

Concordia | Greenville . 265 564 26 33 

Connecticut W Grinnell. 500 949 85 95 

Converse W Grove City 909 1,422 79 89 

Cornell, lowa | Guilford 516 1,231 36 71 

Culver Stockton .... | Gustavus Adolphus 569 1,120 75 81 

Dakota Wesleyan U. 239 Hamilton M ; 682 683 63 66 

Dana 2 | Meniiae U. . 503 1,189 72. +110 

David Lipscomb ... | Hampden-SydneyM 394 395 28 28 

Davidson M ........ Hampton Institute . 475 1,185 107 120 

Davis and Elkins .. Hanover .... 453 812 47 54 

Delaware S. C. Pub. | Hardin-Simmons U. 703 1,565 82 99 

Denison U. : Harding 460 893 57 58 

DePauw VU. ............ | Hartwick 291 553 32 43 

Dickinson Hastings 445 786 45 54 

Dillard U. .............. Haverford M 456 458 55 61 

Doane | Heidelberg 503 866 57 65 

Dominican C. of Hendrix 341 577 36 42 
San Rafael W .... High Point 626 ,009 58 58 

Hillsdale . 449 739 37 47 
Hiram 308 594 47 51 
Hobart and 

Dunbarton C. of | William Smith ... 750 1,041 82 89 
Holy Cross W ... Hofstra WO TLS sy 8,043 229 378 

Duquesne .. Hollins W 63¢ 56 62 

D’Youvilie W Holy Nomes W 344 25 38 

Earlham | Hood W 608 49 56 
Eastern Baptist Hope . ms 1,207 64 77 
Eastern Kentucky Houghton Pe 663 36 46 
, a one “Sean Howard ; 2,508 83 93 
Eastern Nazorene .. Howard Payne ie 1,039 54 63 
Eastern N. Mex. U. | Huntingdon ssa es 709 36 48 
Pe i cushaianee Huron 467 20 28 

Edgewood C. of the Huston-Tillotson 423 28 33 
Sacred Heart W .. idoho S. C, . 2,332 134 181 

Elizabethtown Wlinois ......... 463 27 33 

Elmhurst Hlinois Wesleyan U. 1,226 70 95 

| Immaculata W 2 776 45 67 

Emerson | Immaculate Heart W 1,489 49 91 
Emmanuel W ....... | Incarnate Word W 838 72 78 
Emmanuel | lona M sibcpatecis alee 1,952 85 97 
Missionary ............ lowa Wesleyon ... 322 690 26 34 

Emory and Henry .. Ithaca » 963 1,625 71 92 

Erskine | Jamestown a 251 483 35 43 

Evansville | Jarvis Christian 102 219 19 28 
Fairfield U. M John B. Stetson U. 914 105 125 
Fairleigh Dickinson 2,936 | John Carroll U.M 1,84) 149 218 

we 1,080 Johnson C. 
Smith U. isiuneled a 44 49 
SPOOR WF Sc cscccincists 23 27 


C. of St. Benedict W 

C. of St. Catherine 
WwW 

C. of St. Elizabeth 
Ww 

C. of St. Francis W 

C. of St. Mary of 
the Springs W .... 

C. of St. Rose W 

C. of St. Scholas- 


o eo.lUCOCMUOOUC CO OO 


° 





Schooi and Society 














Men 
Institution 
Juniata 425 
Kalamazoo ie 
Kansas Wesleyan U. 198 
Kentucky S. C. Pub 316 
Kentucky Wesleyon 251 
Kenyon M 550 
a ° 
King 186 
King's M 925 
Knox 527 
Knoxville 253 
lafayette M 1,460 
LaGrange 103 
LaSelle M 1,979 
LoSierra 408 
LaVerne 192 
Lake Erie W 0 
loke Forest 436 
Lambuth 238 
lander 66 
Lane 183 
Langston U. 325 
lawrence . 449 
le Moyne, N. Y. 737 
Le Moyne, Tenn. 148 
Lebonon Valley 360 
Lenoir Rhyne 541 
Lewis and Clork 519 
Limestone W 61 
Lincoln Memorial U. 361 
Lincoln U., Mo. Pub. 624 
Lincoln U., Pa. M 336 
Lindenwood W 1 
Linfieid 530 
Livingstone 212 
loros M 1,250 
Loretto Heights W 0 
Lovisiona 428 
Loyola, Md., M 720 
Loyola U., Calif. M 1,200 
Luther 699 
Lycoming . 645 
Lynchburg 449 
Macalester 726 
MacMurray 230 
Manhattan M 2,740 
Manhattanville C. 
of the Sacred 
Heart W 2 
Marian 187 
Marsholl Pub. 1,841 
Mary Baldwin W 0 
Mary Hardin- 
Baylor W 14 
Mary Manse W 0 
Mary Washington 
Pub. W . 0 
Marycrest W 0 
Marygrove W . ie) 
Marylhurst W 0 
Marymount, Kon. W 0 
Maryville, Mo. W . 0 
Maryville, Tenn. 307 
Marywood W . ° 
McMurry... 419 
McNeese S. C. Pub. 1,192 
McPherson 265 
Memphis $.U.Pub. 2,077 
Mercer VU. ...... 824 
Mercy W . 0 
Mercyhurst W te) 


Meredith W 
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Women 


Full-Time Fuli-Time 


318 
236 
99 
248 
124 
is) 
336 
99 
9) 
292 
262 
0 
207 
to) 
278 
177 
454 
290 
204 
294 
213 
197 
416 
407 
262 
232 
410 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


748 
637 
323 
634 
589 
554 
338 
308 
1,025 
838 
528 
1,715 
336 
4,009 
898 
474 
588 
1,184 
476 
365 
453 
552 
901 
1,234 
483 
997 
960 
1,030 
368 
619 
1,316 
357 
471 
836 
513 
1,254 
694 
1,012 
1,429 
1,811 
1,210 
1,038 
830 
2,193 
772 
3,085 


769 
582 
4,371 
336 


719 
749 


1,518 
614 
942 
595 
472 
261 
700 

1,120 
787 

2,444 
501 

4,516 

1,459 

581 

406 

635 





Full-Time Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 


47 
43 
30 
41 
24 
51 
33 
23 
50 
65 
28 
154 


Staff 


57 
52 
30 
46 
41 
56 
41 
24 
55 
75 
47 
154 
28 
204 
59 
40 
53 
59 
28 
30 
30 
50 
89 
69 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


27 | 


59 
56 


86 | 


28 | 


37 
97 
35 
53 
52 
34 
83 
78 
51 
86 
126 
76 
71 
54 
160 
61 
200 


95 
48 
224 
30 


65 
55 


111 
42 
95 
51 
a4 
27 





Institution 


Merrimock . 

Middle Tenn. 

a. Gy Pic 
Middlebury . 
Midlond Pub. 
Midwestern U. 
Miles 
Millikin U. 

Mills W .... 
Millsaps 
Milwaukce-Downer 

w hai 
Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern 
C. Pub. 
Mississsippi S. C. 
for W. Pub. W .. 
Missouri Valley .... 
Monmouth, ill. 
Monmouth, N. J. . 
Moravian . 
Morehouse M ........ 
Morgan S.C. Pub. .. 
Morningside 
Morris Brown . 
Morris Horvey 
Mount Holyoke W 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. Agnes W 
Mount St. Mary, 

N. H. W & 
Mount St. Mary's, 
Coal. W. 

Mount St. Mary's, 

Md. M 
Mount Si. 
tica W 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg 
Mundelein W 
Municipal U. of 
Omoha Pub. 
Muskingum 
Nozoreth, Ky. W 
Nozoreth, Mich. W 
Nozoreth, N. Y. W 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
New Mexico 
Western Pub. . 
Newberry 
Newton C. of the 
Sacred Heart W 
Niogere VU. ..... 
N. Carolina C. 
Durham Pub. 
North Centro! ..... 
North Georgic 
Northeast Lovisiana 
S. C. Pub. . 
Northland 
Northwest Nazorene 
Northwestern S.C. 
of La. Pub. 
Northwestern S. C. 
of Okia. Pub. 
Norwich U. M 
Notre Dame, Ohio 
| tay 
Notre Dame of 
Stoten Island W .. 
Oberlin .... 


Scholas- 


ct 





. 1,131 






















































































































































































































































































































































































Men Women Tetal Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Staff Staff 
725 261 1,540 68 81 
1489 567 2,744 116 121 
752 516 1,277 89 108 
308 157 624 32 36 
668 260 1,424 77 93 
312 459 820 a0 41 
5388 322 1,566 54 88 
7 676 719 51 81 
487 370 918 43 54 
0 180 190 29 41 
681 631 1,605 67 74 
2,052 1,127 3,921 185 248 
0 1,160 1,197 84 97 
272 120 423 23 31 
410 264 716 47 50 
793 201 1,942 65 99 
583 220 830 40 51 
704 ° 715 ao 48 
1,049 939 2,174 132 164 
690 359 1,269 50 54 
263 403 798 47 52 
483 287 2,399 56 86 
0 1,340 1,350 135 166 

° 741 989 62 93 

0 500 629 50 65 

0 281 351 33 38 
° 203 227 18 22 
0 674 1,074 71 95 
690 0 690 38 46 
° 418 451 30 42 
452 345 908 47 64 
787 255 1,262 63 69 
° 1,021 1,100 53 83 
1,751 656 5,381 125 175 
630 503 1,368 60 78 
0 310 965 a 74 

i?) 241 297 23 32 

i) 646 777 52 66 
495 439 997 54 62 
307 173 705 80 86: 
470 171 669 34 37 
° 458 462 19 38 
1,114 194 1,587 79 105 
625 839 1,612 86 137 
515 323 945 49 53 
532 249 787 41 44 
1,296 697 2,317 119 125 
243 80 357 28 39 
287 247 587 41 ad 
1,045 898 2,659 _— == 
565 264 948 45 80 
889 tt] 889 56 56 
0 301 380 20 41 
° 260 300 13 25 















Grand Full-Time : = 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Stoff 


Institution 
Occidental 839 1,460 127 St. Joseph's Pa. M 1,462 77 
Oglethorpe U. ...... 106 248 30 | St. Lawrence U. 871 99 
Ohio Northern U. .. 1,029 1,689 91 | St. Martin's M ..... 278 20 
Ohio Wesleyan .... 1,057 2,147 169 | sp Mary, Kansas W 10 47 
Oklahoma C. for | St. Mary-of-the- 
W. Pub. W 547 52 | Wasatch W . 1 10 
Oklahoma City U. 819 2,982 125 St. Mary of the 
Olivet Nazarene .. 377 861 63 | Woods W .. ie) 46 
287 544 34 | St. Mary's, Calif. M 694 48 
445 855 72 | St. Mary's, Ind. W ti) 92 
Ovachita Baptist .. 563 946 56 | St. Mary's, Minn. M = 845 50 
Our Lady of | St. Mary's Seminary 
Cincinnati ° 901 54 and U., Md., M 738 38 
Our Lady of the | St. Mary's, Texas M 1,119 61 
NIE WP seceasesnsces : 28 664 68 St. Mary's 
Pacific Lutheran .... 678 1,554 76 Dominican W ...... 33 
Pacific Union 390 819 90 | St. Michael's M 45 
Pacific U. 494 708 70 | St. Norbert . 53 
Paine 113 336 25 | St. Olof 
Pan American 618 1,815 81 St. Paul's ..... ; 26 
s+ (184 339 35 | St. Peter's M 91 
Parsons 530 842 52 | St. Procopius M . 25 
Pasadena .............- 381 837 48 | St. Vincent M ...... 53 
Pembroke S.C.Pub. 174 396 25 | St. Xavier W 60 
Pennsylvania Salem W d pe 37 
Military C. M ... 829 1,423 Salve Regine W . 35 
Phillips U. ........-...+- 570 1,167 70 | San Diego C. for W 28 
Pomona 623 1,097 San Fernando 
Portland S. C. Pub. 2,568 3,712 Valiey S. C. Pub. 670 
Prairie View A & San Francisco C. 
M C. of Texas Pub. 1,188 2,480 for W ; ts) 384 483 
Pratt Inst. .............- 4,611 San Jose S.C. Pub. 5,705* 3,933* 16,348* 
Presbyterian 544 Sarah Lawrence W 3 407 415 
Principia 511 Scripps W ; 6 237 237 
Providence M 2,481 Seattle U. . 1,216 919 3,336 
642 Seattle Pacific 483 451 1,127 
967 Seton Hall 2,723 412 9,680 
Radcliffe : ' 1,618 Seton Hill W 2 455 715 
Randolph-Macon M 514 Show U. 262 300 589 
Randolph-Macon W 683 Shepherd Pub. 484 263 896 
Reed 696 Shorter ..... 104 165 305 
Regis, Colorado .... 998 Siena, N. ¥. M 1,090 4 1,722 
Regis, Mass. W .... 665 Siena, Tenn. W ... 5 174 288 
Riéks ...:.....-... 5 1,041 Siena Heights W .. 399 515 
RPO aneeneeeeensesnereee 592 Simmons W 1,286 1,472 
Rivier W °..............+. 446 " Simpson a 233 631 
Roanoke ........--.-.--- 692 Sioux Falls ves 126 354 
Rockford .. sat 1,268 Skidmore W . 1,233 1,251 
Rockhurst M .......... 1,527 Smith W 2,278 2,361 
Rocky Mountain .... 223 ) Southeastern 
Rollins ......... kee 1.003 Lovisiana Pub. 935 582 1,712 
Roosevelt U. 4,650 Southern Missionary 249 151 553 
Rosary W .............. 805 Southern State Pub. 603 276 1,120 
Rosary Hill W ........ 540 Southwest Missouri 
Rosemont W .......... 513 S. C. Pub. 1,525 1,002 2,894 
Russell Sage W .... 2,313 Southwestern, Kan. 267 177 546 
ROD os kcscdttiemnls Geenou 681 Southwestern at 
. Anselm's . a 837 Memphis . ~' B22 283 629 
. Augustine's : 440 Southwestern La. 
. Benedict's M .. 623 4 Inst. Pub. . 2,886 4,535 
. Bernard M ...... 521 Southwestern S. C., 
. Bonaventure .... 1,952 Okla. Pub. sue: epee 1,833 
. Francis Ind. W 272 Seuthwestern U., 
Francis, Pa. .... 1,050 Texas .... aoe 612 48 
. John Fisher M 476 Spelman W ods 493 32 
222 Spring Hill 1,260 65 
Springfield BS 1,444 79 
1,064 Sterling . ; 404 26 
St. Joseph, Conn. W 552 Stillman ie: 431 27 
St. Joseph, Md. W 417 Suffolk U. . a 1,716 50 
St. Joseph's, Ind. M 996 | Susquehanna U. . 500 33 
St. Joseph's, N. ¥Y. W 526 Swarthmore aaa 920 90 
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Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Full-Time Total 
Men Women T i asi 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Institution 





Sweet Briar W ...... o 533 Wake Forest 1,708 499 
Talladego ............. 105 231 Walla Wallo ........ 610 344 
IIE: ecudsuiiahecooaee 184 73 Wartburg .............. 553 375 
Taylor U. .......... 345 319 Washburn U. of 
Texas C. of A. & I. Topeka Pub. if ee 427 
Pub. : . 1,629 569 ‘ Washington j 279 152 
Texas Christion U. 2,010 1,458 / Washington and 
Texas Lutheran a 329 224 Jefferson M 
Texas Woman's U. Washington ond 
Pub. W ...... 2,222 2,362 145 lee ULM. 
Texas Wesleyon ... 396 299 1,308 40 Washington 
Thiel sadlbid . 428 313 767 48 Missionary 
ee oa ‘ 0 313 318 27 Wayland Baptist 
Tougaloc Southern Waynesburg 
Christian ‘ : 195 237 509 25 Webster W 
Transylvania ......... 217 201 424 34 Wellesley W ; 1,712 
Trinity, Conn. M.... 991 ° 1,448 98 Wells W 383 
Trinity, D. C. W .... 0 613 698 55 Wesleyan C., Ga. W 422 
Trinity U., Texos .. 531 416 1,678 66 Wesleyan U., Conn. 
Trinity, Vermont W 0 174 230 7 epee ee 831 
Tusculum ..... 187 115 352 19 West Texas S. C. 
Union, Ky. ..... 335 185 726 Pub. “Pee 3,205 
Union, Neb. .......... 288 245 756 : West Va. S. C. Pub. ‘ 2,417 
Union U., Tenn. . 344 248 685 West Va. Wesleyan 1,004 
. of Chattonooga 657 322 = 2,004 Western W 261 
. of Dayton ........ 2,798 685 6,074 | Western Maryland 914 
. of Dubuque . 317 196 546 | Westmor 560 
- of Portland . 701 462 1,434 Westminster, Mo. M 518 
- Of Redlands 638 540 1,370 Westminster, Pa. 1,185 
. of St. Thomas oo ee 177 444 Westminster, Utch 392 
. of San Francisco Weutdenas 423 


1,830 211 4,116 
° ‘ Wheaton, Iii. 1,841 
. of to Clora M ‘ 
of Sante Clore 1,284 29 1,635 Wheaton, Mass. 692 


. of Scranton M .. 1,330 a 2,036 2 

_ of the South M * 568 0 571 pa ones ‘ a 
_ of Tompo ...... 835 405 1,547 can nate 311 
. of Tulse 1,878 554 4,932 eine 1.629 
Upscla . +e 411 ‘1,931 aaa ‘ 

: Willomette U. 1,119 
Ursinus 419 404 1,170 Willi j it 840 
Ursuline, Ky. W 0 275 417 ema rag 1.160 
Ursuline, O.. W 0 281 281 pos oe ‘723 
Volporciso 1,264 1,097 2,840 ——— 

Wilson W 496 
Vossor W : 0 1,384 1,390 Winth Pub. W 1.245 
Villo Mario W..... © 242 457 Whaat 3,016 
Villanova M .......... 3,682 129 5,862 euler a "742 
Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M 1,030 0 1,030 Rovier U., Lo. .. 1,073 


be Story ar ee Xavier U., Ohio M 1,752 4,041 
_ » es Yankton : j 182 283 


Viterbo W mel 267 312 
Wabosh M . : 0 644 Youngstown . 2,445 6,044 156 341 
Wagner Lutheron .. 410 1,704 Totals 296,568 220,485 700,094 35,497 47,995 





* Approximote Totals included with Horvard U. 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Technological 


Grand Full-Time Total Grond Fuli-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Stof Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stof* Staff 





A. & MC. of Arkansas 
Texos Pub. M .. 6, 0 z 560 A. & MC. Pub. 659 1,002 
A. & T.C. of Babson Inst.M .... 662 670 
No. Cor. Pub. .. 765 135 Calif. Inst. of 
Alabomc Tech. M ...... 1,256 1,259 
A.& MC. Pub. . 567 66 Calif. S$. Poly. 3,610 4,256 
Alabama Poly. Carnegie Inst. 
Inst. Pub. .......... 627 of Tech. 2,616 5,173 
Alcorn A. & M.C. Case Inst. of 
Pub. ...... m 324 49 Tech. M 


1,733 2,378 
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Technological (Continued) 








Institution 


Grand Full-Time Totol 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Ss 





Clarkson C. of 
Tech M 
Clemson Ag. 
Pub. M 

C. of Southern 
Utah Pub. 
Colorado State 
U. Pub. 


Cooper Union .... 


Drexei Inst. of 
Tech. 

Florida A. & M. U. 
Pub. 


Georgia Inst. of 
Tech. Pub. M .. 


Georgia S$. C. of 
Bus. Ad. 

Ilinois Inst. of 
Tech. 

Kansas S. C. of 


Lemer S. C. of 
Tech. Pub. 
Lovisiana ; Poly. 
Inst. Pub. 

Lowell Tech. Inst. 
Pub. 

Maryiand S. C. 
Pub. 

Mass. Inst. of 


Miss. 

Montonc S. of 
Mines Pub. 

N. Mex C. of Ag. 


& M. A. Pub. .. 


N. Mex. Inst. of 
Mining & Tech. 
Pub. M 
Newark C of 


Eng’.g Pub. ...... 


No. Car. S. C. 
of Ag. & Eng'g 
Pub. M 

No. Dak. Ag. Pub. 


Northeastern VU. .. 


Oklahoma 


$.U. Pub. .. 


1,477 1,488 94 


3,554 3,793 
461 701 


3,734 
461 


5,593 
1,337 
3,097 7,178 
1,291 2,748 
5,477 6,493 
1,037 5,668 


2,137 7,671 


4,066 8,027 


2,270 4,500 
2,279 3,328 
1,028 2,026 
289 426 
6,259 
3,020 
4,907 


288 





Institution 


Institution 


Panhandle 


A. & M.C. Pub. .. 
Pennsylvania S. C. 
of Optometry .. 


Philadelphia 
Textile Inst. 
Poly. Inst. of 
Brooklyn M 
Rensselaer Soot 
Inst. M ....... 


Richmond Prof. 
PI ect hounds 


Inst. 
Rider 
Rochester Inst. of 

Tek. cu 
Rose Poly. Inst. M 
So. Car. S$. C. 

Pub. 

S. Dak. S. of 
Mines & Tech. 
PR. eeseer 

S. Dak. S. C. of 
Ag. & M.A. 
Pee ck 

Southern U. “& 
A. M.C, Pub. 

Stevens Inst. of 


Tenn. A. &1.S.U. 


Pub. 
Tenn. Poly. Inst. 
Pub. 


Texas Tech. Pub. . 


Tuskegee Inst. 
U. S. Coast Guard 


Acad. Pub. M . 


U. S. Merchant 
Marine Acad. M 
U. S. Military 


Acad. Pub. M . 


U. S. Naval Acod. 
Pub. M ........ 
U. of Rhode 


island Pub. ....... 
Utah S$. U. Pub. .. 
Va. Poly. inst.Pub. 


Webb Inst. of 
Naval Arch, M 
West Va. Inst. 


of Tech. Pub. .... 


Worcester Poly. 
Inst. M 
Totals 


TABLE 3 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
_ Teachers eee 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full- ae Full-Time Students Staff Stoff 





Adams S. C. of 
Colorado 
Ala. S. C. 
Florence Pub. 
Ala. S.C. 


Jacksonville Pub. 


Ala. S. C. 


Livingston Pub. .. 


633 1,079 
1,627 
2,269 


773 





436 


tnathietion 


Ala. S.C. 

Troy Pub. 
Albany S. C. Pub. 
Appalachian 

$.T.C. Pub. 
Arizona S. T. C., 

Flagstoft Pub. 


143,524 


Grond Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full- Time Students Steff Staf 


607 
803 


3,052 752 


2,210 2,232 
910 0 
1,548 1,286 
605 


2,204 
815 


1,969 
5,994 
1,043 

605 


772 


1,070 


1,071 © 1,180 113 153 
29,113 235,110 12,689 17,571 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Total Teaching Teaching 
Students Stoff Staff 


Wom n 
Full Time Full-Time 





556 ’ 67 
392 42 


861 
229 


2,361 120 


1,391 74 
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Teachers Colleges (Continued) 











Grand Full-Time Total Grand Full-Time Total 
i i rr Teaching Teaching 
Men Womer Total Teaching Teaching , Men Womer ‘otal 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff ‘ Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


Arkansas S. T. C. Moryland =<. ps 
PIE an -cocimnsidiiniiont 524 1,514 Solisbury ce ne 200 

Austin Peay S. C. Maryland S. T. C., 

Pub. .. 266 1,392 Towson Pub. ...... 1,018 77 
Ball S. T. C. Pub. 2,225 5,880 Mass. 3. T. C., 

Black Hills T. C. Bridgewater Pub. 712 
I< iaulebatikcachalinen 266 Mass. S. T. C., 

Bluefield S .C. Fitchburg Pub. 79 
Pub. .. eas 151 Mass. S. T. C., 
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Central S. C., 
Wilberforce Pub. 
Chicago T. C. Pub. 
Colo. S. C. Pub. 
Colo. Western 
State C. Pub. 
Concord Pub. 
Concordia, Ill. .... 
Concordia T. C., 


Donbury Pub. 
Conn. S. T. C., 
New Britoin Pub. 
Conn. $. T. C., 
New Hoven Pub. 
Delta S. C. Pub. 
District of 
Columbia T. C. 
Pub. 
East Corolina C. 
PURE: cctaies 
Fairmont S. C. 
Pub. 
Florida N. & |. 
Mem'l. ..... ue 
George Peabody 
C. for T. : 
Georgie S. C., 
Fort Valley Pub. 
Georgia S$. C., 
Savonnah Pub. . 
Georgia T. C. Pub 
Glenville S. C. 
FU. cise 
Grambling 
Great Falis C. of 
Ed. 
Harris T.C. Pub. . 
Hebrew T.C. .. 
Henderson S. T. C. 
Pub. P 
if. U., Eastern Pub. 
i. U., Northern 
. Pub. vice 
‘HL UL, Western 
NS chine ad 
1.S.N.U. Pub. . 
ind. S. T. C., Pub. .. 
lowa S. T. C., Pub. 
Jackson C., Miss. 
Pub. 
Konsas §. T. C., 
Emporio Pub. .... 
Kansas S. T. C., 
Pittsburg Pub. 
Keene T. C. Pub. 
lesley W .......... 
Longwood Pub W 
Madison Pub. 
Maryland §S. T. C., 
Frostburg Pub. .. 


1,719 


805 


112 


523 
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Framingham 
Pub. W . 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Lowell Pub. 
Mass. S. T. C., 
North Adams 
Pub. seaniedl 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Salem Pub. 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Westfield Pub.. 
Michigon C., 
Central Pub. 
Michigan C., 
Eastern Pub. 
Michigan C., 
Northern Pub. .. 
Michigan C., 
Western Pub. 
Mills C. of Ed. W .. 
Minn. S. C., 
Bemidji Pub. 
Minn. S. C., 
Mankato Pub. 
Minn. S. C., 
Moorhead Pub 
Minn. S. C., 
St. Cloud Pub 
Minn. S. C., 
Winona Pub. 
Missouri S. C., 
Northeast Pub 
Missouri S. C., 
Northwest Pub. .. 
Missouri S. C., 
Sovtheast Pub. .. 
Montana C. of Ed., 
Eastern Pub. 
Montana C. of Ed., 
Western Pub. 
Morehead §. C. 
Pub. 
Mt. Angel 
Women's W 
Mt. St. Joseph 
La WwW ne 
Murray S. C. Pub 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Chadron Pub. . 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Kearney Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Peru Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Wayne Pub. 
N. J. S.C, 
Glassboro Pub. .. 
M24 Cy 
Monclair Pub. .. 
“u 31. S. C. 
Trenton Pub. 
New Mex. High- 


lands U. Pub. .. 


47 


52 


27 
53 


41 
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Colleges (Continued) 











Institution 


Women 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time 





Full-Time 


Total 





North Car. S. T. C., 


Fayetteville Pub. 205 
North Car. S. T. C., 
Winston-Salem 

ERD acon en 265 
No. Dak. S. T. C., 

Minot Pub. ...... 726 
No. Dak. S. T. C., 

Valley City Pub. 407 
Northern Montana 

Pe oi ctae 368 
Oklahoma S. C., 

Central Pub. .... 2,095 
Oklahoma S. C., 

East Central Pub. 780 
Oklahoma S. C., 
Northeastern 

DG lectedeiesvene 1,229 
Okiahome S. C., 
Southeastern 

ss cca ts 782 
Oregon C. of Ed., 

TMI saicaiiietekonoane 473 
Oregon C. of Ed., 

Eastern Pub. 429 
Oregon C. of Ed., 
Southern Pub. .. 682 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Bloomsburg Pub. 741 
Po. $. T. C., 

California Pub... 1,050 
fa; 5, 7. C, 

Cheyney Pub. .... 237 
fe 6.4. C. 

Clarion Pub. ...... 574 
ms FT, Cy, 

East Stroudsburg 

Rea en ae 627 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Edinboro Pub. . 550 
a. 3: TS, 

Indiana Pub. .... 1,175 
Pas 7. Cc, 

Kutztown Pub. .. 570 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Lock Haven Pub. 500 
Pa. S. T. C., 

Mansfield Pub. . 443 
Fe.4. TF. C., 

Millersville Pub. 713 
mS 3. Cy 
Shippensburg 

exch bsecbl devas 694 





Fine Arts, 
Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 
Art Center 

School, Calif. .. 564 52 943 34 72 
Calif. C. of Arts 

and Crofts ........ 233 121 629 17 37 
Calif. School of 

Fine Arts .......... 123 63 494 1 36 
Chouinard Art 

Institute ............ 63 752 13 56 


214 


438 


378 


567 


369 


129 





142 


TABLE 3 


Men 
Full-Time 


Institution Full-Time 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Total Teaching Teaching 
Students Staff Staff 





Pa. $. T. C., 

Slippery Rock 

REN PS SE 588 582 
Pe. S. T. C, 

West Chester 

Pub. ahapatal 946 1,129 
Plymouth T. C. 

PRR. aiccchceccconstiad 226 268 
Radford Pub. W .. 0 1,152 
Sam Houston 

$. 7..C. Pub. .... 1.957 1,240 
So. Dak. Northern 

$4. ©. Pees 816 473 
Stout State C. Pub. 717 548 
Sul Ross S. C. Pub. 591 232 
Tenn S. C. East 

Pub. ASST 2,108 1,087 
Texas S, T. C., 

East Pub. .......... 1,318 712 
Texas S. T. C., 

North Pub. ........ 3,677 2,471 
Texas S. T. C., 

Southwest Pub... 1,200 847 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Eastern Pub. 1,240 524 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Western Pub. 1,362 834 
West Liberty 

aS. Pee. ne 508 262 
Western Carolina 

C. Pub. 884 441 
Wheelock W ...... 0 374 
Wisc. S$. T. C., 

Eau Claire Pub. .. 961 612 
Wisc. S$. T. C., 

le Crosse Pub... 1,017 714 
Wisc. S. T, C.. 

Oshkosh Pub. 1,107 737 
Wisc. $. T. C., 

Platteville Pub. .. 864 400 
Wise. $. ¥.C., 

River Falls Pub. . 968 309 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Stevens Point 

Pub. 1,014 492 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Superior Pub. 741 354 
Wisc. S. T. C., 

Whitewater Pub. 878 687 





OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


Applied Arts and Music 








Totals 109,602 89,709 258,434 11,553 13,583 


1,190 61 73 
2,337 98 104 

564 41 43 
1,176 65 70 
3,466 133 183 


1,660 72 94 
1,267 73 84 


968 35 57 
4,021 182 190 
2,826 120 149 
7,427 271 395 
2,391 109 126 
2,103 109 117 
2,747 127 140 
1,183 39 54 
1,565 67 77 

399 26 28 
1,979 94 101 
1,955 100 114 


2,700 88 96 


1,589 ‘78 81 
1,285 78 81 
1,522 84 —tié«8 
1,376 65 73 


2,134 74 99 





Grond Full-Time Toto! 
Totel Teaching Teaching 
Students Staff Staff 





Men Women 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time 
Hartt C. of Music .. 113 60 
Juilliard School 
of Music ............ 353 290 
Los Angeles 
County Art 
Institute ............ 42 26 
Mass. School 
Se sa as 195 291 


278 37 89 


805 69 110 
195 6 30 
486 
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Fine Arts, Applied Arts and Music (Continued) 





Grand 
Men Women Totol 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Stoff 
Peabody Con- 
servatory of 
Music 
Rhede Island 
School of 
Design 


Full-Time Total 


Teaching Teaching 
Stoft 





Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students _ 


institution 





School of the Art 
Institute of 


2,575 57 


Totals 2,911 1,785 8,268 362 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


Th 1 gi 5 ¢ 





Grand Fvyill-Time Total 


Total 
Students 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


Teaching Teaching 
Staft Stoff 


Institution 

Academy of the 
New Church . 70 21 
Eastern Boptist 

Theological 

Seminary 19 
General Assembly's 

Training School 

for Lay Workers 17 16 
Maryknoll Seminary M 320 21 
Northern Baptist 
Theok: gical 
Seminary 


119 28 21 


Table 4 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 832 INSTITUTIONS 
In Five Fields: liberal arts, engi 
(business administration), agriculture, “teachers college” 

1957 1958 
125,366 105,370 136,845 114,006 
65,582 725 60,579 699 
30,643 | 9,129 32,040 9,327 
9,729 1,251 9,871 1,318 
27,381 41,073 33,941 47,244 
258,701 157,548 273,276 172,594 





mg, © e 


liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture 
Teachers 
Totals 


TABLE 5 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
(Including component units) 


Full- 


University of Colifornia* 
Stete University of New York 
The College of the City of New 
York 

University of Minnesota 
University of Michigan 
University of Illinois 
University of Texes 
University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University 
Michigan Stete University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Indiena University 

New York University 

Purdue University 

University of Washington 
Horverd University 

University of Missouri 
Columbic University 
University of Puerto Rico 
Corneil University 
State University of 
Boston University 
University of Colorado 
Brigham Young University 
University of Oklahoma 
Wayne Stote University 
University of Southern Califronic 
University of Pennsylvania 
Temple University 

University of Cincinnati 
Northeastern University 
Northwestern University 


lowa 





*Did not report grand-total figure 
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ies and Schools for Lay Workers 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 





Institution 


Notre Dame Sem- 

inary M 88 i) 
St. Patrick's Seminary 

mM. eiipanse 168 ° 
St. Pavl Seminary M . 342 te) 
Scarritt College for 

Christion Workers 35 52 
Westminster Theo- 

logical Seminary M 77 87 
Woodstock College M 243 243 
1,568 


108 


Totals 197 


(Continued from page 430) 
Definitions. The following definitions are stand- 
ard in the SCHOOL AND Society series: 
rhe full-time student devotes substantially his full- 
time to college work. (The Veterans Administration 
standard is 12 hours or more a week of class attend- 
for World War II veterans, 


hours for Korea veterans.) The part-time student is 


ance with at least I4 
chiefly one who takes evening, late afternoon, or 


Saturday morning classes. 


Phe full-time teaching staff comprises those in- 
dividuals on full-time employment for the academic 
year who devote at least half of their time to teach- 
ing (instructor or equivalent and higher ranks). The 
total teaching staff includes the full-time and part- 
time faculty, teaching assistants, fellows; research 
assistants if they do some teaching; and others who 
teach. 

The computation of the statistical reports was in 
charge of my secretary, Mrs. Robert R. Stillwell. 

Belated reports. Among institutions reporting too 
late for inclusion in the regular tables but in time 
for the opening paragraph summary were the follow- 
ing: Aquinas C., f. t. 671, g. t. 990; East Texas Bap- 
tist C., f. t. 482, g. t. —; Elmira C., £ t. 570, g- t. 
1,020; Hillyer C., f. t. 676, g. t. 5,120; Manchester C, 
f. t. 995, g. t. 1,063; Marietta C., f. t. 1,110, g. t. 1,300; 
Texas C., f. t. 429, g. t. 429; Upper Iowa U, f£. t. 465, 
g. t. 693. These figures total 5,398 full-time students, 


with a grand total of 10,615. 












TABLE 6 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY Supplementary. Received after the opening para- 
Full-time Students graph summary was set in type, and hence not in- 

cluded in any of the totals or tables, were reports from 

the following institutions: Central Missouri S. C., f. t. 






















Number of Number of full- 








































Division and State Institutions time Students 2,675, g. t. 3,231; Central Washington C. of Ed., f. t. 
1957 1958 1,753, g. t. 1,837; Dropsie C. for Hebrew and Cognate 
he nireend ct Learning, f. t, 142, g. t, 142; Golden Gate C., f. t. 181, 
(1) New England g. t. 1.573; Goshen C., f. t. 703, g. t. 901; Valdosta S. C., 
ERS RE 4 6,529 6,570 f. t. 607, g. t. 684; University of Florida, f. t. 11,788, 
New Hompshire .......... 7 8,291 8,729 g. t. 15,680; Whittier C., f. t. 1,099, g. t. 1,490. Because 
fe ee ERNIE 6 6,297 6,475 of installation of new registration equipment, statistics 
Massachusetts .............. 42 74,771 76457 (could not be supplied in time by the University of 
Rhode Island .............. 5 9,020 9,454 Maryland and Southern Methodist University. 
Connecticut ..............-. 15 25,359 26,888 | Veteran students. The Veterans Administration has 
‘ . kindly supplied this writer with “preliminary reports, 
(2) Midile Gttantic | figures roenied” showing that, as 3 October 31.1958, 
Mew York ccc: 63 170,920 175,742 = | "Sure . et, BE aS Bie: 
* cnt orale grea 16 29.640 32,217 ja total of about 342,000 veterans were enrolled in in- 
aes tae A 77 113,362 117.368 | stitutions of higher learning under Public Law 550 as 
_Jeihatta nepeeae , compared with 397,034 on October 31, 1957. The fig- 
(3) East North Central ures indicate that the entitlement of about 55,000 
RIND sikh inttpdieseneseeeiones 41 92,957 97,576 Koréa veterans had expired. 
Indiana 21 55,118 58,000 U. S. Office of Education statistics. The Office of 
Minois 42 85,072 89,136 Education, U. 8. Department of Health, Education and 
Michigan 20 62,035 65,722 Welfare, has kindly sent to the writer the following 
on Les SOR 45,238 47,815 information: “Our figures for opening fall 1958 en- 
rollment in aggregate United States show 2,110,426 
(4) West North Central men, 1,148,130 women, 3,258,556 total. Included in 
Minnesota : 21 47,872 50,667 these figures are 468,625 first-time men, 312,450 first- 
lowe ~.---. 21 36,861 37,724 time women, 781,075 total first-time. Both resident and 
Missouri 23 39,621 41,210 extension students taking work normally creditable 
North Dakota ............ 5 8,587 9,306 toward bachelors or higher degrees are included, 
South Dokote .............. 9 10,115 10,900 whether full-time or part-time. Our number of in- 
or SHicghanal ene avaes bn stitutions is 1,903.” 
POI S35 igs ecceccsascs F 3 











ntaaniee seahiebea 2,508 2,830 
ein eres, hh tS ED ENE 19 14,780 15,326 















District of Columbia .. 10 17,948 18,249 
WRENN siticvisesicsienes iaases 26 30,093 31,363 
West Virginia .............. 14 17,408 18,949 
North Caroline ...... ee 29 41,703 43,524 
South Caroline .......... 18 19,158 19,701 Enroll Now! 
SIE = Dacibeaksatisiteoceos 24 26,337 27,361 
Nay NCH oO. 10 24,490 23,947 
(6) East South Central TRIAL 
DIE 5 viciooes cantina cones 17 21,600 23,203 
DUNNE sis ocsasscick te 26 31,382 33,072 





mp ol we. wes | MEMBERSHIP 


(7) West South Central 





in The Society for the Advancement of Educa- 











EE EN aoe VW 15,301 15,970 

ma eeteneeracensss ; eer phn tion ineludes regular issues of SCHOOL 
ichomo .......... aa ee : 3s i ne we 

ie ca 2. a. ee AND SOCIETY. 








(8) Mountain . . « Important Biweekly Journal of Trends, 
Montana siti amines 9 9,052 10,018 ne . wrsy > “ 
WM 5 7,685 7,897 sirens tate | glo pune amanaaeate 
Wyoming oon. ccccccseen- 1 3,152 3,364 search in the Entire Field of Education. 

Colorado Rit Oe 9 25,792 26,227 : 

New Mexico ................ 6 8,450 9,287 Write to: The Society for the Advancement 
Mine oS 2 8,015 8,849 . ; : 2 . 

Spe eesica ae 6 20832 23,433 of Education, 1854 Broadway, New York 23, 
tte ee 1 1,855 2,071 N. Y¥. (This offer is limited to new members 

(9) Pacific only.) 







Washington ................ 14 31,672 33,025 i 
OIE ilnicicecdesanins 15 24,130 25,676 $ 1.85 


California 37 85,911 88,045 









Alaska ... 1 497 592 

for 6 months 

(10) Territorial (13 issues) 
Manel: os 1 5,139 5,701 
















ip ented 3 12,994 13,105 
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Wruen pecemser comes around, it is time to review 
the high and low spots in American education dur: 
ing the year gone by. The following seem to be the 
most significant: 

1. There was no basic change in the perennial 
shortage of qualified teachers, school buildings, teac h 
ing materials, and school funds. 

2. For the 14th consecutive year, the enrollment 
in the elementary 
to rise. 

3. College and 
steadily. In spite of the greater numbers of students, 
smaller colleges were not overcrowded. 

4. The National Defense Education 
was the first 
many a year for the provision of Federal funds to 
education. This 
graduate fellowships for future college professors, a 
better identification of 
proved equipment for 
linguistic instruction 


and secondary schools continued 


university enrollment increased 


Act of 1958 


general law enacted by Congress in 


act makes possible student loans, 


students, and im- 
mathematics, and 


gifted 
science, 


5. Juvenile delinquency persisted as a perplex- 
ing educational problem 
in New York City and other affected 
F.B.I. and other enforcement 
reported mounting arrests of juvenile offenders. 


Specific steps were taken 
communities, 
even as law agencies 

6, The national conscience, primed by the So- 
viet Sputniks, clamored for better education in order 
to catch up with (or not to fall behind) the edu- 
cational level in the U.S.S_R. 

7. Much thought was given to the initiation of 
programs to provide for the proper education of 
gifted children and young persons 

8. Television came into greater vogue as a me 
dium of teaching in all types of schools. National 
and offered 
many fields of college grade 


local television programs courses in 

9. The sciences, mathematics, and even modern 
foreign languages enjoyed much popularity in the 
lower schools and in the colleges. Of special interest 
was the introduction of the Russian language into a 
growing number of colleges, secondary schools, and 
even elementary schools 

10. The proponents of racially segregated edu- 
cation put forth extra energy to ensure that white 
and Negro children would not be taught in the same 
public schools. During 1958, they concentrated on 
closing down the public schools and offering private, 
segregated instruction to white children. The cam- 
paign in behalf of segregation drew warnings from 
the highest governmental officials and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 
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Outstanding Events in American 
Education in 1958 






EVENTS 


international student ex- 
change and visitatiou increased, especially with the 
U.S.S.R.; the process of selecting children for sec- 
ondary education began to change in Great Britain; 
the Spanish government abolished coeducation in all 
schools; the Italian government adopted a 10-year 
plan for educational improvement on a national 
scale; the authorities in the U.S.S.R. decided to 
transform the school into a laboratory 
for training children and youth in practical manual 
skills; and the Union of South Africa centralized its 
school system in order to control more effectively 
the separate education of the different racial groups. 
WitiiaM W. BrickMAN 


OVERCROWDING IN 
URBAN GRADE SCHOOLS 


OVERCROWDED CLASSES continued to be characteris- 
tic of more than 6,500,000 
city grade school children—just about 55% of the 
total—were in classes of more than 30 students each 
in 1957-58, the National Education Association re- 
ported in a new study, “Class Size in the Elementary 
Schools of Urban School Districts, 1957-58." There 
has been no progress in reducing class size since a 
similar study in 1955-56. In fact, class size continued 
to creep up in most The highlights of the 
study: 


education, 


In foreign 


system vast 


urban grade schools as 


areas. 


1. In all urban school districts combined, the average 
wzrade school class size was 30.1—which means that half 
the students were in classes larger than 30. 

2. More city grade school children were on half-day 
schedules than there were two years ago. The NEA esti- 
mates almost 300,000 students in city grade schools were 
on half-day schedules this past academic year—as com- 
pared to just under 250,000 in 1955-56. 

3. More overcrowded classes are in sight, thanks to 
lack. of classrooms and teachers. More than 31,000 new 
classrooms and teachers would be required right now 
just to level off the larger than 30-student classes to that 
size, the NEA estimates. “If we look at our present class- 
room building records, we can see that those thousands 
of extra classrooms needed to cut down class size wil! 
not be coming unless we have a strong school construc- 
tion drive,” said Ray C. Maul, assistant director, NEA 
Research Division, and author of the study. “Without 
question, the oversize class is one of the major road- 
blocks to the success of elementary education today.” 

4. Increase in class size imstead of reduction is the 
prevailing pattern in all areas. More than 146,000 urban 
children were in grade school classes of more than 45 
students each. Some 540,000 city elementary school chil- 
dren were attending classes of more than 40 and a total 
of 2,500,000 were in classes of more than 35. The NEA 
has long favored a maximum grade school class size of 
25, but over 10,500,000 grade school students are now in 
classes in excess of 25 students each. “The extent to which 
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the 25 pupils per class standard has been thrown over- 
board is indicated by the presence of 85.2 percent of 
all elementary school children in classes exceeding this 
standard.” 

5. The larger the city the child lives in, the greater 
are the odds that his class is an overcrowded one. In 
school districts of 500,000 or more population, almost 
909, of the grade school classes—enrolling 93% of the 
students—were larger than 25 students each. Almost 
70%, of the classes exceeded 30 students each, and almost 
34%, were above the 35 students per class mark. Even 
in districts of 100,000 to 499,999 in population, 88% of 
the grade school classes exceeded 25 students. Almost 
58% of the classes were larger than 30 students each and 
almost 19% of the classes exceeded 35 students. 


PHYSICS VIA FILMS 

HIGH QUALITY physics instruction is now available 
to every Wisconsin community through a_ filmed 
course that -has been thoroughly tested by a research 
committee in the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education. The films, made by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., feature physics lectures and 
demonstrations by Prof. Harvey E. White of Stan- 
ford Univeisity. The study was made possible by a 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

During the first semester of the 1957-58 academic 
year, the committee, headed by Prof. Walter Wittich, 
conducted the study. in 60 Wisconsin high schools, 
using the films in half the schools and traditional 
teaching methods in the other half, the control 
group. After final testing of both experimental and 
control groups, the committee reported that “the 
film-using and non-film using pupils showed practi- 
cally identical accomplishments in physics at the end 
of the first semester.” Pupils in the control groups 
which did not use the films were on the average a 
little brighter than the film groups, and some teach- 
ers using the films did not accept them with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. 

Disapproving teachers deplored the lack of a suit- 
able textbook synchronized with the films; the de- 
manding pace of the films; teacher boredom from 
repeated showings to four or five classes; the diff- 
culty of adhering to a strict schedule in face of un- 
anticipated school events, epidemics, snowstorms, 
and the like; and the inflexible 30-minute format 
which leads to repetition and dilution. 

Many teachers were enthusiastic. “The films start 
out on the premise that the high school students are 
desirous of obtaining a good foundation in science 
—and the films proceed to fulfill that desire, without 
apologies,” one wrote. Another stated positively: 
“The films prevented the teacher and pupils from 
wandering off the subject, and they provided excel- 
lent practice in taking notes. They brought a new 
face before the class and the experiments always 
worked. They made me a better teacher.” A third 
added, “The films gave many laboratory experiences 
that are never provided in the traditionai course.” 

The committee is going ahead with plans to con- 
tinue the study in schools where a qualified physics 
teacher is not available and where pupils will study 
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through films and correspondence under the general 
supervision of a school staff member; in others where 
the films will be scheduled in addition to the regular 
physics classes; and in still others where the physics 
teachers will choose the sequence and the conditions 
under which the films are shown. 


NATIONAL REGISTER 
OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 


Tue CatHotic Commission on Intellectual 
Cultural Affairs has initiated a project to establish 
a National Register of American Catholic scholar- 
ship, beginning with the period 1930-1960, and in- 
tends to keep it up to date. The project will include 
a record of all Catholics who, through significant 
study, research, writing, or other creative activity, 
have made or are making noteworthy contributions 
to any field of intellectual endeavor. Significant bio- 
graphical information, with particular emphasis on 
education, academic and professional activities, and 
scholarly work completed and now in progress, is 
being gathered through a search of published sources 
and by the distribution of questionnaires to indivi- 
dual Catholic scholars throughout the United States. 
Herbert H. Fockler, formerly associated with the 
Library of Congress, has been appointed director of 
the Register, with headquarters at 620 Michigan 
Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 

The aim of the project is to make available a 
factual index sufficiently complete to be of genuine 
value and service to educators, administrators, and 
scholars; to provide a record which will be useful 
to educational institutions formulating plans for ex- 
pansion and strengthening in particular disciplines, 
to research organizations seeking specialized skills, 
to scholars wishing to orient themselves in terms of 
developing trends, and to anyone interested in mak- 
ing assessment of the current state of accomplish- 
ment or seeking a suggestion as to the immediate pos- 
sibilities for development in any individual field. 

The collection and organization of the extensive 
material for the period 1930-1960 is expected to re- 
quire three years’ research and_ processing. From 
1960 on, the Register will be kept up to date by 
continuous systematic revision and addition of new 
data. The bio-bibliographical information gathered 
will be indexed and made available at the National 
Register office. 


and 


GRANTS TO COMBAT DELINQUENCY 


UNIversity and community resources in two metro- 
politan areas will be mobilized to combat juvenile 
delinquency with the help of grants announced July 
21 by the Ford Foundation. One grant of $700,000, 
will enable the University of Southern California to 
establish a youth-studies center at Los Angeles. The 
other, of $740,000, will support a similar center at 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 

“The two centers are expected to bring the Uni- 
versities’ resources for training and research to the 
support of comprehensive community programs of 
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prevention and control,” said Dyke Brown, vice- 
president of the foundation in charge of the pro- 
gram. “Each center, under a guiding committee of 
leading citizens, will work closely with school per- 
sonnel, judges, law-enforcement officers, probation 
officers, social-agency workers, other persons 
concerned with youth.” 

The grants are among a series totaling $2,820,700 
Ford Foundation for the third 
quarter (April through June) of its fiscal year under 
its programs on youth development, aging, economic 


and 


announced by the 


development and administration, public affairs, sci- 


ence and and urban and regional 


affairs. 


engineering, 


The Southern Californa and Syracuse youth cen- 


ters will attack delinquency problems on_ three 


fronts: 


Educational and training programs for 
sonnel, law-enforcement officers, probation 
cial-agency workers, and others 

Community demonstrations of techniques in early 
problem detection in schools and in services performed 
by private and public social agencies, the police, juvenile 
courts, and probation departments. 

Research on corditions leading to both delinquent and 
socially acceptable behavior, and evaluation of preven- 
tion and treatment programs and concerted community 
action, : 


Henry J. Reining, dean, Southern California’s 
School of Public Administration, will be director of 
the Los Angeles center. Finla Crawford, vice-chan- 
cellor at Svracuse, will head the Syracuse center. 


school per- 


officers, so- 


Outstanding 
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Both the University of Southern California and 
Syracuse University have previously been concerned 
with delinquency problems. Southern California has 
had a Delinquency Control Institute, the first con- 
tinuing university training program for police ju- 
venile officers, since 1946. Syracuse has been carrying 
on research in this field through its Psychological Re- 
search Center and School of Education. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION CENTER 


THe Comparative Epucation Center, University 
of Chicago, was inaugurated in 1958 with a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. Its activities will be three- 
fold: research, graduate seminars, and hospitality to 
foreign scholars. 

Research projects already include the 
economics of education (in with the 
economics department of the university), Soviet edu- 
cation, and social selection in relation to educational 
opportunity. Other comparative will be 
opened as personnel are appointed. 

During 1958-59, the seminars will treat secondary 
education in European countries and Latin-American 
education. In 1959-60, the deal with 
education in Southeast Asia and comparison of pro- 
grams for highly capable children. Supporting pro- 
grams of study are available in the department of 
education and in the several social sciences. 

Scholarships and fellowships are available from the 
university for this graduate program, and, in addi- 


planned 
collaboration 


studies 


seminars will 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT, REVISED 
By Glenn O. Blough, Julius Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett 


MODERN METHODS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, REVISED 


By Jean D. Grambs, William J. Iverson, and 
Franklin K. Patterson 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


By Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter 


UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING 


ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By E. T. McSwain and Ralph J. Cooke 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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<2. Insurance Rates 
REDUCED! 


TIAA continues to be your best 
buy for family protection. 


For example .... 

a premium of $11.40 a nome buys $20,000 
of 10-Year Term Insurance for a man 33 years 
of age. The net premium, after annual dividend, 
averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 
policy, based upon the factors used in deter- 
mining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, 


of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, univer- 
sity or private school is eligible to apply 
for the many low-cost plans available. 





Ask for details 








7 TIAA 
522 Fifth Ave. 
/ New York36,N.Y. 
7 
/ T'd like details on 
low-cost life insurance. 


TIAA employs no agents. y, 
No one will call on you. 


TEACHERS 
INSURANCE ,7 
and ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


/ Ages of Dependents__§ 


Date of Birth_ : 





“N 
/ ame 





7) hastess_ 





/ Employing Institution 
4. 


Z 





tion, the center will assist mature students and 


scholars from this country and abroad. The director 
is Prof: C. Arnold Anderson. 


REVISED PH.D. REQUIREMENTS 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES in the traditional program 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity went into effect Sept. 29, 1958. The changes, 
encompassing an unusually liberal program for the 
second and subsequent years of graduate study, were 
adopted by the graduate faculty in May. “The gen- 
eral aim.of the program is to encourage intellectual 
independence and allow for individual variations 
among students in the use of the university’s educa- 
tional resources,” said Dean Moody E. Prior 

These changes eliminate a fixed credit-hour re- 
quirement for completion of the minimum doctoral 
program; remove the limitation on the number of 
courses for which a student may register in a given 
quarter; and allow some discretion to the student in 
participating in the total demands of a particular 
course. 

The new regulations do not apply to students who 
are just beginning graduate study. First-year grad- 
uate students must follow present regulations, com- 
plete the courses for which they register, and receive 
final grades in order to demonstrate their eligibility 
for the liberal program during their second and 
third years. 

To be eligible for the new regulations, a student 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 
COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition 
and fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such in- 
creases and actually gain additional good will by offering 
The Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents with a convenient month- 
ly payment plan for paying out of income. 

Several hundred schcols and colleges are enjoying a fine ex- 
perience with this added service. Besides achieving a fully- 
paid enrollment at the start of each term, they receive these 
direct benefits. 

SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY .. . on par- 
ent-signed contracts, schools need not refund in event parent 
defaults on contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
be offered under one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED .. . in event parent dies, 
life insurance takes care of total remiaining costs covered by 
4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 
Operating at no expense to the school, the plan provides 
all forms, stationery and postage involved ... cuts your over- 
head (administration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and col- 
lection costs) in handling student accounts. The Tuition 
Pian can make important contributions in the areas of parent 
relations and cost controls. We invite you to 
write for further information about the plan 





now may. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16. New York 
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must have earned a master’s degree or completed the , ; 
equivalent of a full year of graduate study at North- Feachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 


western or elsewhere. must be recommended for doc- opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
toral study by his department and approved by the tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
graduate school, and must be a full-time student. The are urged to consult 


new program will give the qualifying student almost HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
unlimited freedom in conducting his graduate study. 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, i. 


He may, with the permission of his advisor, register 











for as many or as few courses as he wishes. At the 
time of registration, he also may indicate his inten- 
tion not to receive a final grade or credit hours for 








specified courses and to participate in the course 
work only to the extent of his academic needs. 


"Under the new program, dhe main tos of academic | SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


accomplishment wil: be the general comprehensive 
qualifying examinations for admission to candidacy, resents a 
the dissertation, and the final examination,” Dean p 

Prior said. 


The total doctoral program under the new reg- i] Special issue on 


ulations will normally require at least three academic 


years, including the master’s program or the first ~ 
year of graduate study. UCA LOY, 
RECENT ( heory 


The following cre 1958 editions, excep? where indicated otherwise JANUARY 17, 1959 


ADLER, MORTIMER J].. and MILTON MAYER, The 
Revolution in Education pp 994 $3.75: CHASE. Order copies in advance 
FRANCIS S.. and HAROLD A. ANDERSON (edi- 
tors), The High Scheol in a New Era, pp. 465, $5.75. 50 cents 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37 

(Continued on next page) 























a thought-provoking approach to the teacher's complex role 
SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING by 

George Peabody College for Teachers . . . evaluating the many-faceted 
role of the high school teacher . . . emphasizing his individuality, wheth- 
er he is of the modern, traditional, or eclectic persuasion . . . focusing 
on the broad range of his many duties . . . inviting the creative tryout 
of a variety of new ideas . . . considering some currently unpopular 
views concerning motivation and self-directed discipline . . . examining 
some of the important dev elopmental characteristics of the teenager . 
reinforced with meaningful illustrations . . . 379 pages—1958—$5.00 


Boston 7 

New York 16 

Chicago 16 

Dallas 1 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: GOMPANY ; Palo Alto 
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BOOKS 


by Prentice-Hall . 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTION- 
AL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Editors: WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 
and G. ORVILLE JOHNSON, 
both of Syracuse University 


Written by major authorities in their respective areas of 
exceptionality, the book provides teachers or prospective 
teachers (all of whom have exceptional students in their 
classes) with a broad understanding of the total field. 
The authors describe the children concerned as well as 
the kinds of programs that can and should be provided 


for them. The term “exceptional” has a general meaning. 
It includes here all deviations from the normal. 


723 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
by JOHN W. BEST, Butler Univ. 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION introduces the students to 

the fundamentals of research technique. With this book, 

that emphasizes research processes, the author develops 

the essential tools for locating and using educational in 

formatien and data. 

The student becomes acquainted with research as he will 

conduct it alone, as he will participate in it as part of 

a group, and as he will guide it as an educator. 

To be Pub. Jan. 1959 Ibyst. 
Text price $5,75 


Approx. 320 pp. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


by EDGAR L. MORPHET and 
THEODORE L. RELLER, Univ. of Cal., 
and R. L. JOHNS, Univ. of Fla. 


One of the most valuable features of this book is the 
extensive discussion of significant problems and issues in 
each chapter, These constitute an integral and essential 
part of the chapter plan, not just a series of exercises. 
P. 2. AL 
and other studies on administration and leadership, and 
extensive pertinent research from other disciplines. 


To be Pub. Jan. 1959 Text price $5.95 


The text includes: Principal findings of the C. 


Approx. 560 pp. 


To receive approval copies 


= promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


ALEXANDER, CARTER, and 








Hi 








Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 445) 


Administration of Vocational Education: Regulations for 


the Administration of Vocational Education Pro- 

grams Under the Provisions of the Federal Vocational 

Education Acts, revised, pp. 44, 25 cents (paper); 

JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C. (editor), Modern For- 

eign Languages in the High School: Proceedings of 

Conference, May 8-10, 1957, pp. 166, $1.00 (paper); 

Progress of Public Education in the United States 

of America 1957-1958, pp. 26. US. Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARVID J. BURKE, How 
to Locate Educational Information and Data. Fourth 
edition revised; pp. 419, $5.95; BIGELOW, KARL 
W. (compiler), Selected Books for the College and 
University Administrator, pp. 26, $1.00 (paper); 
HAMILTON, ROBERT R., and E, EDMUND 
REUTTER, JR., Legal Aspects of School Board 
Operation, pp. 193, $4.95; SECHREST, CAROLYN 
A., New Dimensions in Counseling Students: A Case 
Approach, pp. 119, $3.00. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 

ANDREWS, MICHAEL F. (editor), Aesthetic Form and 
Education, pp. 105, $2.25 (paper); CLEVELAND, 
HARLAN, and GERARD J. MANGONE (editors), 
The Art of Overseasmanship: Americans at Work 
Abroad, pp. 150, $3.00; YENAWINE, WAYNE S., 
Contemporary Library Design, pp. 26, . 50 (paper). 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, N. 


VATER, ELSTON, et al., World pe Problems 
and Prospects, pp. 598, $6.95; BRITTON, EDWARD 
C., and J. MERRITT WINANS, Growing from In- 
fancy to Adulthood: A Summary of the Changing 
Characteristics of Children and Youth, pp. 118, $1.10 
(paper); HUTSON, PERCIVAL W., The Guidance 
Function in Education, pp. 670, $6.00; LEARY, 
LEWIS (editor), Contemporary Literary Scholarship: 
A Criticai Review, pp. 474, $5.00. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York 1. 


BAHM, ARCHIE J. What Makes Acts Right? Pp. 207 
$4.00. Christopher Publishing House, Boston 20. 


BENTON, WILLIAM, This is the Challenge: The Ben- 
ton Reports of 1956-1958 on the Nature of the So- 
viet Threat, pp. 254, $3.95; CLARK, HAROLD F., 
and HAROLD S. SLOAN, Classrooms in the Fac- 
tories, pp. 139, $3.75. Associated College Presses, 32 
Washington Place, New York 3. 


BEREDAY, GEORGE 7. F., and JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS 
(editors), The Secondary School Curriculum: The 
Year Book of Education, 1958, pp. 544; MILLER, 
VAN, and WILLARD B. SPALDING, The Public 
Administration of American Schools, pp. 578. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


BEREDAY, GEORGE Z. F., and LUIGI VOLPICELLI 
(editors), Public Education in America, pp. 212, $4.00; 
BRUBACHER, JOHN S., and WILLIS RUDY, 
Higher Educaton in Transition, pp. 494, $7.50; 
DRESSEL, PAUL L. (editor), Evaluation in the 
Basic College at Michigan State University, pp. 248, 
$4.00; POLL ARD, JOHN A., Fund- Raising for High- 
er Education, pp. 250, $4.00; STRANG, R., Group 
Work in Education, pp. 322, $550; TEAD, ORD- 
WAY, The Climate of Learning in Higher Educa- 
tion, pp. 62, $2.50. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 


BERNSTEIN, THEODORE M. Watch Your Language: 
A lively, informal guide to better writing, emanating 
from the News Room of the New York Times. Pp. 
268. Channel Press, Great Neck, N. Y, $3.95. 


BUCHER, CHARLES A., and EVELYN M. READE, 
Physical Education in the Modern Elementary 
School, pp. 437, $5.50; FIRTH, RAYMOND, We, 
the Tikopia, pp. 605, $7.50. Macmillan Co., New 
York 11. 
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——= Selected RONALD Books— 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


—Readings, Supplementary Text, and Study Questions 
Edited by M. RAY LOREE, Louisiana State University 


January, 1959. An important new book more student, most of the readings are 
intended for use in conjunction with an related to important psychological con- 
introductory textbook on educational psy cepts such as heredity, maturation, readi- 
chology. The 31 readings are arranged to ness, socialization, perception, etc. Each 
correspond in subject area and sequence to chapter contains an introduction to the 
chapters in the average introductory text- ‘6 nee oa ae 
book. The book is designed to help speciic su ject, one Of more readings 
students develop skill in applying the find- and a series of discussion questions de- 
ings of psychology to educational prob- signed to relate the subject to educational 
lems. Readily understandable to the soph- problems. Ulus., 420 pp 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 


CLIFFORD P. ARCHER, University of Minnesota 


The first textbook to emphasize the spe- subject areas: language arts, arithmetic 
cific needs of the rural school child. De- social studies, and science, as well zs 
signed for students preparing to teach in health, physical fitness, and safety. Includes 
rural areas, this book clearly points out the lists of selected and annotated references 
importance of understanding the rural cul- “Readable, down-to-canth, prastital. Con- 
ture and community in the development of 
an educational program. Major attention is ’ 
devoted to the presentation of curriculum cation. 
experiences and procedures in the various Utab. Ula 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER 


Edited by OSCAR S. CAUSEY, Texas Christian University 


81 authoritative selections on the major program; identifies many of the emotional 
aspects of reading at all levels. This stim- factors and problems of reading, showing 
ulating textbook is designed for education probable solutions; evaluates audio-visual 
courses in reading methods. It treats the materials as reading improvement aids ‘ 

nature of the reading process and shows useful and stimulating.” George B. Schick, 
the methods and procedures used to direct Purdue University. Prepared by 81 Con- 
the student's learning process effectively tributors. Foreward by William Eller, State 
Analyzes the role of phonics in the reading University of lowa Illus., 339 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


Current theory and practice. 28 well- jects; to enrich, diversify, and expand the 
known educators survey the curriculum’s learning experience; to unify learning by 
historical, psychological, and social founda- use of larger units. “Adapts readily to a 
tions; and the principles and techniques of particular course of study.” CTA Journal. 
its construction and revision. This text- : 

book treats the curricula in specific subject- ; ~ 
matter divisions. Stresses movements to elim- in this subject.” The Educational Forum. 


inate boundary lines between school sub- 2nd Ed. Ill S82 pp. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ — 2nd Edition 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


Based on recent research literature, this hension, interpretation, etc.. and the prac- 
widely used textbook focuses on develop- tices and procedures for reading in all 
ing the reading ability of the individual subject areas. “Not only gives ‘complete 
child. Stresses improved practical lesson coverage 10 the field, but is extremely prac- 
plans for effective teaching of basic reading 1? AS Astley. Us , Missour 
in ali ‘grades. Shows how to develop silent mg ee “gs 
and oral reading interests, attitudes, habits, A were complete text .. . the best a -" 
and skills. Treats problems of teaching kind.” L. N. Miller, University of Tulsa. 
word recognition and meaning, compre- Iilus., 475 pp. 





tains an abundance of help for rural edu- 
Odean L. Hess, University of 


448 pp. 


an extremely valuable text for courses 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


By Carter V. Goon, University of Cincinnati. Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Founda- 
tions of Education Series. 704 pages, $9.75 
Revised, expanded, and updated, this text is designed to clarify the concepts and terminology em- 
ployed in educational writing, speaking, and teaching, It is concerned with technical and profes- 
sional terms and concepts in the entire area of education, Definitions are arranged alphabetically 
with the exception of foreign educational terms, which are grouped by country at the end of th 


volume. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


By Geratp T. Kowirz, University of the State of New York; and Norma G. 
Kowrtz, Michigan State University. Ready in February. 
Walter Johnson of Michigan State says: “The best manuscript on elementary guidance I've seen.” 
The book casts the principles of guidance into. a framework indispensable to the elementary school 
teacher, It suggests procedures and practices of great practical help to teacher and pupil in the 


daily operation of the classroom. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and Administration 


Edited by Emery Stoops, University of Southern California. 312 pages, $5.75 
A graduate-level text that discusses the basic principles an] techniques for successfully organizing 
and administering pupil guidance. The book sets forth a workable plan by which each certificated 


person and some non-certificated persons can share in planning ¢ 'vctive guidance services. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 


By Mervene D. Harpre, Florida State University. Ready in March. 


This textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of 
College Counseling Services, describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to stu- 
dents, It further relates faculty advising to the program of total college counseling. A final em- 
phasis depicts the faculty member's working relationship with personnel in the student's high 


school and with his parents. 
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